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PREFACE. 



This is, as the Title implies,, an Elementary Work, not 
treating of Counterpoint, Rhythm, &c., and is only intended 
to enable the Student to understand and accompany Figured 
Basses^ which is indeed as far as many wish to proceed. 

The Author has endeavoured to render the explanations in 
this little work as simple as possible ; and in order to save the 
time of the Master, as well as to impress them on the mind of 
the Student, he has accompanied the explanation of each Chord 
with progressive Exercises ; which plan, if not new, he hopes 
will be found useful. 

The Exercises are not offered as specimens of Composition, 
being merely calculated to introduce the Chords as they are 
explained, while, for the sake of Practice, the Modulations are 
frequently made very abrupt. Besides those which are inserted, 
the Pupil will find it very useful at different periods of his study, 
to accompany the Scale in vanow^ Wj?*, ^otdl^HIvcwk^ \sSjkxs:s!^^-^ Vs^ 
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a Melody and sometimes for a Bass. An Exercise may also be 
copied without the Figures, and the Chords changed ; or Dis- 
cords by Suspension inserted to other Chords than those already 
so marked. This, however, must be done at the discretion of 
the Master, whose judgment necessarily directs a mode of 
instruction suited to the capacity of his Pupil, and whose 
experience may dictate to one individual a course which may 
be inexpedient for another. ' 
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THE THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER. 



INTKODUCTION. 

The Pupils who intend to study this Book should first be well 
acquainted with the rudiments of music ; particularly with the 
Chords and Scales of every Key : also with the formation and 
connection of the Scales; bearing in mind, that the Scales of 
the Dominant^ and Subdominant f of any Key^ may be formed 
by making a Tetrachordt above and below the original Scale, 
each Tetrachord being separated by a Tone (termed the Tone of 
Disjunction, see marks) ; for example — 



$ 



Scale of the Tonic. ^^.„^^ 



g^-Q- 



•^ = ZZ..S>C?L 



=^=Z2- 



22Z#Z^ 



^ Scale of the Subdominant. Scale of the Dominant. 
*^ — _ . / v_ — . / 



Exer. — Give an example in the Key of § — 



* The Fifth above the Eey-note. t The Fifth below the Eey-note. 
I A Tetrachord is a series of four Sounds. The Scale consists of two Tetra- 
chords, thus ; — 



i 



•jsr. 



=5=s= = 



§ Here name any one in the order of Keys with Sharps or Flats at the Sig- 
nature, not beyond Sharp, which has seven sharps, or Flat, which has 
seven flats. The Pupil is perhaps aware that beyond these Keys, double 
Sharps or flats would be requisite ; and though frequently used in the course of 
Modulation, they are never placed at the Signature, for this reason — all those 
Keys which require them are called by different names. Thus, the Key of 
A Sharp, which would require ten sharps (three double and four single), is 
called B Flat, and has two flats ; the Key of B Sharp would require twelve 
sharps— is called the Key of G, which has neither flats nor sharps ; and the 
same is to be observed of all those Keys beyond C Bbax^ ^t ^^\i^« 



2 INTBODUCTION. 

OP INTERVALS. 

There are two modes of reckoning Interyals ; the one is to 
count the number of Sounds (according to the Scale) ; the other 
to count the number of Semitones ; the following explanation, it 
is hoped, will enable the Student to understand both methods. 

An Interval is the span or distance or difference between 
two Sounds. 

The smallest Interval on the Pianoforte (to which instrument 
all the explanations in this book relate) is a Semitone, or HatiF- 
Tone. 

Each Key of the Pianoforte is a Semitone from that which is 
next to it, whether it be a white Key or a black one. 

A Semitone is called Chromatic when it retains its letter 
name and degree upon the Staff, as C, C Sharp, &c. 

A Semitone is called Diatonic when it changes its name and 
degree upon the Staff, as C, D Flat, &c. 

All Intervals are nanied according to the number of letters, or 
degrees of the Staff, thus — 



:rJ jfa: 



is not called a Second (although it is the second sound of the 
Chromatic Scale), because both sounds are called G, and are upon 
the same degree of the Staff; but 




lez 



is called a Second, because it is the second letter of the Diatonic 
Scale, and is upon the next degree of the Staff. 

Those Intervals which have no other designation than a number 
aj^lied to them are to be Sharp, Flat, or Natural, according to 
the Scale which is under consideration : for example, in the 
Key of C, the second of the Scale is D, the third of the Scale 
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is E, &c. ; but in the Key of E major, the second of the Scale is 
F Sharp, the third of the Scale is G Sharp, &c. This role also 
holds good when Intervals are reckoned to other parts of the Scale, 
as well as the Tonic : thus in the Key of C the third of D is F ; 
but in the Key of O the third of D is F Sharp. 

Those intervals which have Accidentals prefixed to them, must 
be raised or lowered from their original places in the Scale. 

To ascertain whether any Interval be Major or Minor (see page 
7), it is necessary to reckon all the intermediate Sounds (viz., 
every Sound of the Chromatic Scale). If the number of Sounds 
be counted, it will be one greater than the number of Semitones ; 
thus, in reckoning from A to G Sharp, the number of Sounds 
(of the Chromatic Scale) is Five, although Sharp is only Four 
Semitones from A. 

Ist Sound. 2nd Sound. 8rd Sound. 4th Sound. 5th Sound. 




:C2: 



H^- 



Ist Interval, 
or Semitone. 



2nd 
Semitone. 



drd 
Semitone. 



4th 
Semitone. 



It must be reckoned thus : from A to A Sharp is one Semi- 
tone ; to B two, to C three, to G sharp four. 

The author now recommends to the perusal of the pupil the 
following 

TABLE OF INTERVALS, 

, Previous to which it may be necessary to explain unison ; 



Unison— 




signifies the same Sound 
produced upon two or 
more instrumenta, say, 
upon the Violin and the 
Flute, &c. 



A Unison is not regarded as an Interval, for it must be remembered 
that an Interval is the difference between two Sounds. 



The ^nd Sound 
tiie Glffoma(tic Scale 
ft Chromatic Minor 
Bemitone — 



°^1 



t^ 



This is one Semitone 
from the note numftd^ 
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The 2nd Sound 18 
called a Diatonic, 
Majob Semitone*- 



i 



■ter 



One Semitone frotn 
the note named. 



The 8rd Sound of the 
Chromatic or 2nd 
the Diatonic Scale 
Tone, or Second — 



isii 



The 4th Sound 
Chromatic Scale 
Shabp Second — 



of the =&: 
is a|^ 



Tsr 



-^- 



Two Semitones from 
the note named. 



Three Semitones from 
the note named. 



The 4th Sound also 



forms a Diatonic Minor m 
Third — 



■^ 



Three Semitones from 
the note named. 



The 5th Sound 
a Major Third — 



"P 



^^- 



Four Semitones from 
the note named. 



The 6th Sound is a 
Fourth — 



i 



Z2: 



Five Semitones from 
the note named. 



The 7th Sound 
a Sharp Fourth 
Tritone (3 tones^) — 



I is-fc 



■^ 



Six Semitones from 
the note named. 



The 7th Sound 
called an Imperfect 
Fifth — 



is also "^ 

RFECT ^J 



% 



Six Semitones from 
the note named. 



The 8th Sound 
a Fifth — 



"S 



The 9th Sound 
Minor Sixth 



)und is a 5zt 

- p 



The 10th Sound 
a Major Sixth 



►und is TJ^' 



is 



is: 



Seven Semitones from 
the note named. 



Eight Semitones from 
the note named. 



Nine Semitones from 



I the note named. 



* It is to be observed, that although the same Keys of the Pianoforte, and 
other keyed Instroments, are used for Sharp and D Flat, &c., &c., the sounds 
are not identical on other instruments in general. ^ 
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The 11th Sound is 



an Extreme Sharp ^: 
Sixth — 



«n: 



Ten Semitones from 
the note named. 



The 11th Sound 
also called a Minor 
Seventh — 



isHt 



The 12th Sound is 
a Major Seventh, 
(termed the Leadinq- 
note)— 

The 13th Sound is 
an Octave or Eighth 
note of the Scal< 





t 



e?" 
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Ten Semitones from 
the note named. 



Eleven Semitones 
from the note named. 



Twelve Semitones 
from the note named. 



The 14th Sound is -^^ 
a Flat Ninth — §^: 



^ 



Thirteen Semitones 
from the note named. 



The 15th Sound 
a Ninth — 



"$ 



-^ 



Fourteen Semitones 
from the note named. 



Exer, — ^Write or repeat a Table of Intervals similar to the preceding, 
starting from E, E Flat, B, &c., instead of C. 

The foregoing are all Simple Intervals ; that is to say, the 
Sonnds are exactly at the distance from each other which their 
names describe. No Interval is now reckoned beyond a Ninth ; 
the terms Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, dc, which were formerly 
applied to the Octave notes above the Third, Fomrth, Fifth, dtc., 
are no longer made use of, since they are only a repetition of the 
former Somids^ from which they are now distinguished by the 
name of Compound Intervals : for example, any E is called 
the Third, any F the Fourth, or any Q the Fifth of C, however 

distant they may be from the key-note named. 

8rd. 4th. 5th. 
3rd. 4th. 5th. 
3rd. 4th. 6th. _ 




.^2: 



-^ 



Simple Intervals. 

V, ■ ^ . ■ ■/ 



Compound Intervals. 
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OF THE INVERSION OP INTERVALS. 

The Inyersion of an Interval signifies, either putting the 
highest note an Octave lower, or the lowest notc^ an Octave 
higher, while the other remains in its original place. 

The easiest method of knowing what any Interval will become 
when inverted, is to add as much to the number by which it is 
called as will make up Nine ; — the difference will give the name 
of the Interval when inverted : thus, a Unison (which is repre- 
sented by the number One) will, being inverted, become an 
Eighth ; a Second will become a Seventh ; a Third will become a 
Sixth, &c., &c. For example — 

Unison. Sve. 2nd. 7th. Srd. 6th. 4th. 5th. 
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k± 
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5th. 4th. 



6th. 3rd. 
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7th. 2nd. 8ve. Unison. 
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:z2: 



s; 



;3=^2z 
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OF THOROUGH-BASS. 
A Melody is a succession of single sounds : for example, taty 
thing that can be sung by one voice is a Melody. Two or more 
different Sounds, heard at one time, is called Habmont. These 
latter Sounds are derived from what is sometimes termed the Root, 
and sometimes the Radical, or Fundamental Bass. But as it 
would be monotonous to use none but Radical Basses, other Basses, 
derived from them, are frequently used. The relation of the 
Accompaniment to these derived Basses, is expressed by Figures 
placed over or under the Bass, and a knowledge of the Sounds 
implied by these Figures, constitutes a knowledge of Habmont, or 
Thobouoh-Bass* 
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CHAPTEE L 



OF THE COMMON CHORD. 

Of how many Sounds does a Common Chord or Triad consist? 

Three ; viz., a Bass Note with its Third and Fifth. 

Exer. — Name the Notes which form the Common Chord of A 9 of B, 
C, D, E, F. G. 

Is not the Octaye to the Bass generally added ? 

Yes. 

In how many positions can the Common Chord be taken? 

Three; for example: — 




m 
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What is the difference between a Major Chord and a Minor Chord ? 

The difference is in the interval of the Third : for example — 
if the Third be Major, it is a Major Chord ; if the Third be 
Minor, it is a Minor Chord; the Fifth in both cases must be 
perfect. (See Table of Intervals.) 

Exer, — ^Write and play Major Chords in three positions to Exercise L 
Commence with either the Third, Fifth, or Octave uppermost, and put the 
two following in the nearest positions of the Chord, either ascending or 
descending. Mark each interval* with a figure, as in the foregoing 
Example. 

Exer, — ^Write and play Minor Chords in the same manner to Exercise I. 

* After writing a few Chords, it will be sufficient to mark in the u^ig«s t^Ck^<^ 
only. 
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[Chap. L 



As the Octave to the Bass is generally added, may either of the other 
sounds be doubled? 

Yes ; for instance, in the Chord of C, as many C*s, E's, and 
G's may be taken as the performer chooses. This is called, 
doubling the note. 




As the Common Chord may be taken in three positions, is the porfarmer 
at liberty to take which he pleases ? 

If a Melody be given (as in Exercise IE.), he must not write 
anything aboTO it ; but if there be no Melody given, he may take 
the Chords in whatever position he thinks will produce the best 
effect. 

What are the Progressions to be avoided in writing or playing Chorda ? 

The making of consecutive Fifths or Octaves : — that is to say, 
one part* must not move in Fifths or Octaves with another ; the 
progression, therefore, of each note must be considered. For 
example — 



$ 



jzz: 



j^. 



rear 



:C2: 



:s^ 



TT* 



S 



•WS- 



Eg 



The G in the first bar, which is a fifth from C, must not move to A, 
which is the fifth of D. The G in the second bar, being the fifth 
of C, must not move to £, which is the fifth of A. The upper E, 



* When writing Chords of four notes, it is best to imagine them to be Treble, 
Alto, Tenor, and, Bass voice parts, although they may sometimes be too high or 
too low to admit of their being actually song by the respective Yoices. 
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in the third bar, must not move to F, being in octaves with the 
lowest part. The following example is in four parts — 



■^" 



^ 



Z2: 



^^' 



and mast be analysed in this way : — The first part or the Melody 
is B, G ; the second part G, A, which forms consecutive Octaves 
with the Bass ; and the third part D, E, which forms consecutive 
Fifths with the Bass. These faults may be avoided by altering 
either the first or second Chord, though the melody is disturbed 
thereby, thus : — 




:Z2: 



"C?" 



W 



in: 



22: 



■^ 



But, in the following Example the faults are avoided, and the 
Melody retained. 



22: 



'^' 



I 



H=° 



The upper part is still B, G ; the second part becomes G, E, 
and the third part D; G, neither of which move in Fifths or 
Octaves with the Bass, or either of the other parts. 

Bxer, — Write and play Common Chords to Exercise 11. 

How is the performer to decide whether a Major or a Minor Chord is to 
be played ? 

From the Signature, for no Accidentals must be used unless 
they a/e expressed. In all Major keya^ tha To^^^^^ ^\2s:^- 
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dominant*, and Dominant, hate Major Chords; the seoond, 
third, and sixth of the Scale have Minor Chords ; bnt the 
seventh or leading-note cannot have a Common Chord at all, as it 
bears an Imperfect Fifth. 




H 



iS 



im. 



fej^ 



rzz 



in: 



22: 



.^2. 



II. 



m. 



IV. 



T. 



VI. 



VII. 



vni. 



When there is no Melody given, what are the best general rolelB to obeerve 
in writing or playing Ohords to the fizercifles ? 

OeneraUy to begin and end each Exercise with the Octave of 
the Bass at the top; also, to move the Chords as little as 
possible, that is to say, when there are any sounds in one 
Chord, which may belong to the next, they should be retained, 
thus : — 




But is must be remembered that these rules are by no means 
invariable. 



• It has been before shown, that the Fifth helow, by inyersion becomes the 
Fourth cbbove : therefore (although the word Subdo'minant literally means the 
Fifth below) the Pupil is advised for the fatore to consider the Subdominant as 
the Fourth, and the Dominant the Fifth of the Tonic. 

t This example is inserted to show that a Common Ohord may be taken to 
every note of the Scale, excepting the Seventh ; but the Ohords must not be 
played in succession, as written, on account of the consecutiye Fifths and 
Octaves (which the Pupil should point out by way of exercise). Also; the 
Ohords foUow each other inharmoniously, as there is no sound in one Chord 
which belongs to the next. — See Exercise II. in which this is avoided, excepting 
in one instance. The numerals I., II., &o., show the degree of the Scale, or 
the distance of the Bass note from the Tonic of the Scale. (See pagi IB.) 
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Upon what prdgresdon of the BasB is it moBfc neceBBUf to goard against 
making Oonsecutiye. FiCtha and OctaveB ? 

When the Bass moves only one degree, tbey ate more likely to 

be made than in any other progression. The surest mode at 

ayoiding them is, to make the added Chords (i^., the notes above) 

move in a contrary direction to the Bass, unless the melody or 

some other reason should prevent it. (See Pages 9 and 10.) 

Besides avoiding Oonsecutiye Fifths and Octayes, ore there any restrictions 
as to the progression of the sounds of the Common Chord? 

All the sounds of the Common Chord may move at the 

discretion of the performer excepting the Major Third, which 

should, if possible^ ascend one degree: thus in the foregoing 

example, the Major Third of C (first Chord), cannot ascend, 

because there is no F in the following Chord or its triad ; but 

the Major Third of Q (see last chord but one) should and does 

ascend one degree, there being a C in the following Chord. 

Exer, — ^Write and play Exercise HE. Point out which are Major and 
which are Minor Chords. 

It has been remarked in page 8, that any sounds belonging to a Common 
Chord, may be doubled without altering the nature of the Chord ; is the 
performer then at liberty to accompany some Bass notes with two notes, 
and others, variably, with three or more notes ? 

This will depend greatly on the effect intended to be produced ; 

as some passages require a fuller accompaniment than others : 

but, generally speaking, all the Chords throughout a passage should 

consist of the same number of notes or parts (see foot-note on 

page 8), and the progression of each part ought to be as clearly 

defined as if the piece were written in score.* 

If the same number of parts are employed throughout, how does it happen 
that some Chords appear to consist of a note less than others? thus: — 




:n: 



:z2: 



• A composition is said to be in Score when each part or yoice is repreaeut^.*^ 
on a separate Staye. 
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The second Chord really consists of the same nnmber of parts 
as the first, because the upper C is doubled, in order that the 
Major Third of Q (the note B) may ascend: If sung by four 
voices, two persons would sing the upper G, in which case the 
progression would be — 

The highest part D— C 

The second part B — C 

The third part G— K 

The Bass G— 



Many teachers make their pupils write the doubled notes; 
thus — 




32s: 



JOL 



which is a very good plan, until the student is thoroughly 
acquainted with the progression of each note, when it may be 
discontinued. 



^xer.— Write and play Exercise IV. 
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IS 



CHAPTEE n. 



OF THE TONIC AND ATTENDANT HARMONIES. 

What is meant by the Harmony of the Tonic ? 

It signifies the Common Chord of the Key- note. 

What are the Attendant Harmonies ? 

They are the Common Chords of the Subdominant and Domi- 
nant ; thus the Attendant Harmonies of the Key of C are the 
triads on F and G. 




Exer, — First make the Signature, then write and play the Chord of the 
Tonic and the Attendant Harmonies to the following Keys, as in the 
foregoing example. 

C, G, D, A, E, B, Fjt, OJ. 
0, F, Bb, Eir, Air, Dtr, Gir, Q7. 

As it appears that the Chords of the Tonic, Subdominant, and Dominant, 
are all Major Chords in a Major Key, are they all Minor Chords in a 
Minor Key? 

No ; the Third in the Chord of the Dominant requires to be 
made Major by an Accidental, to form the Leading-note of the 
Scale ; but the Chords of the Tonic and Subdominant are both 
Minor. ^^ ^^ j» 
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Exer. — Make the Signature of the following Minor Keys, then write and 
play the Chord of the Tonic and Attendant Harmonies. 

A, E, Fjt, C«, Gft J)% Ajf. 
A, D, C, F, Bl^, Eir, At^. 

After haying written and played the Chords as above directed, it Is 
desirable that the Pnpil should practise playing the Chords of the Tonic and 
Attendant Harmonies in any Major or Minor Key, without writing them : 
in doing this it wDl only be necessary to remember that the Chords are to 
be Major in a Major Key, and Minor in a Minor Key, excepting the 
Dominant, which is, in all cases, to be a Major Chord. 

The Chords of the Tonic, Subdominant, and Dominant, comprise every 
note of the scale, and one of these three is to be considered as the root of 
each note. 

In the Key of C for example. The Tonic C, is ^ root of 0, E, and G ; 
the Subdominant F, is the root of F, A, and C ; and the Dominant G, is the 
root of G, B, and D. 

If the scale be taken for a Melody, and accompanied with these three 
Chords, it is better to consider the Fifth to be derived from the Tonic, as it 
prevents the harshness which arises from taking the Chord of G between two 
Chords of F. (See Example on next page.) 

Exer, — Make the Signature of the Key of C, F, At^, G, B, and D. 
Write the Scale for a Melody ; put the Root or Fundamental Bass to each 
note, and afterwards fill up the Harmony by the Common Chords. 

If the pupil should find any difficulty in putting the Boots to the Scale, 

the following method will, perhaps, render it easy : — Write down the three 

Boots, viz., tiie Toi|ic, Subdominant, and Dominant, and put the letters 

which form their Common Chords above them. Then write, for instance, the 

Scale of C, as Melody line— 

g» c, d, 

e, a, b, 

The Roots are— C F G ; 

The small letters above the capitals are their Common Chords. The 
lowest note of the column in which any note is found, must be set down as 
the Root. C, being the Tonic, must, of course, be set down as the Root 
of the first and eighth, although there is a P in tibe Chord of the Sub- 
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dominant ; and it (0) must ako be considered as the Boot of the fifth of the 
Scale (G), for the reason given on last page. 



V. 




2sr 





2^: 



SSL 



zsz. 



:c?: 



I. 



In putting Chords to the Sixth and Seventh of the Scale, care 
must be taken to avoid making consecutive Fifths and Octaves 
with the Bass. This may be done by making the notes which 
accompany the Leading-note move thus : — 




As the figures 5 express the Common Chord, why are they not placed 

s 
over the Bass notes in the preceding Exercises ? 

If every Bass note were fully figured, it would be diflBcult to 
read quickly enough to play the Chords from them ; therefore 
the figures which express the Common Chord are only used to 
contradict others which may have preceded thern^ or when any 
Interval of the Chord requires an Accidental. 

Is it then to be understood, that those Bass notes which have no figures 
are to be accompanied with their respectiye Common Chords? 

Certainly; and it must also be observed, that when only 
one of these figures is used, the others are implied, thus — 

8 8 5 

6 3, 3, 8, 6, 3, or nofigmes over a Bass note, signifies 
that the Common Chord is intended. 



What is meant by a ][, 1^, or t;|, placed oyer ox \is^<^ ^^^uh^\^<^\ki^ 
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It signifies that the Third of that Bass note is to be Sharp, 
Flat, or Natural. 

Exer, — ^Write Exercise V., and observe that whenever a note which is 
raised or lowered by an Accidental, is of the same name as a note in the 
preceding Chord, it must be heard in the same part of the Chord as 
before. For instance — 



i 



9J 



ig: 



— and not 



i 




Supposing the above example to be sung by three voices, the same person 
who sings G in the first Chord, must sing Gjf in the next. * 

Does an Accidental under another figure thus — Z i» ) still relate to the 
Third f ^ 

Yes ; for example, j* signifies a Fifth and Sharp Third ; 

^ signifies a Seventh and Flat Third, &c. 

What is meant by an Accidental placed before any figure ? 

It signifies that the Interval is to be Sharp, Flat, or Natural. 
Thus t^ means a Flat Seventh; i|6 means a Natural Sixth, &c. 

What is meant by a dash drawn through a figure thus 4, ^ ? 

It is another method of expressing that the Interval so marked 
is to be sharp ; thus, 4 means a Sharp Fourth ; n means a 
Sharp Seventh, &c. 

What is meant by a dash after a figure, thus, X]^ ? 

It is a mark of continuation, and signifies that the accompani- 
ment indicated by the preceding figures is still to remain ; it is 
also occasionally used when the Bass note is changed, to denote 
that the same Chord is to be played as before. 




6 
8 



in: 



Exer, — ^Write and play Exercise YL 
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If Chords are required to be very fall, vrhat interval is it least desirable to 
double t 

It is better to doable either the Octave or the Fifth, than the 
Major Third ; for, as the last-named interval should ascend one 
degree, if it be doubled, consecutive Octaves would be made, or 
one of the Thirds would descend : which will have an unpleasant 
effect. 

What interval is it least desirable to omit f 

The Third ; because the omission of that interval renders it 
uncertain whether a Major or Minor Chord is intended : besides, 
if a bass is to be accompanied with only two notes, it will be 
more agreeable with its Third and Fifth, or Third and Octave, 
than with its Fifth and Octave, 



CHAPTER III. 



OF THE DERIVATIVES OF THE COMMON CHORD. 

How many Ohords are derived from the Common Chord? 

Two ; the Chord of the Sixth, and the Chord of the Sixth and 
Fourth. 

How IB the Ohord of the Sixth produced? 

By taking the Third (instead of the Root itself) for the Bass, 
thus — 



Z3: 



22: 



^ 



Z2: 



is: 



IIL 

The Boot, or Fundamental Bass, of each of these Ckotd^ ^& C 
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How is the Chord of the 4 prodnced? 

By taking the Fifth instead of the Boot for a Bass, thus — 




V. 

The Boot of each of these three Chords is C. 

Is the performer at liberty to take these and all other Chorda in what 
position he pleaeee, as in the Common Chord? 

Yes ; provided the mles (which will be progressively explained) 
are not broken. 

Exer, — Write and play a Major Chord and its two Derivatiyes to each 
note of Exercise I. ; observiDg, that when the Third is taken for a Bass, 
the Chord of the 6 is produced ; and when the Fifth is taken for a Baas, 
the Chord of the 4 is produced. 

Exer, — Write and play a Minor. Chord and its two DerivatiyeB to each 
note of Exercise I. ; observing, &c., &c., as before. 

When a Bass note is marked with a 6, where is the Fundamental Bass to 
be found ? 

A Bass note marked with a 6 is to be considered as the Third 
of another note ; consequently, the Boot is a Third below. 

When a Bass note is marked with the figures ^, wh^re is the Root to be 
found? 

A Bass note marked J" is to be considered as the Fifth of 
another note ; consequently, the Fundamental Bass is a Fifth 
below. 

Exer, — Write and play Exercise Vll. First put the Root and then the 
Chord. 

If two or more Bass notes of the same name follow each other, and the 
first of them is figured, is the same Chord to be played to them all? 
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Certainly ; for the Harmony indicated by the preceding figures 
is to be continued until there is a Bass note of another name, or 
until they are contradicted by other figures. 

What is meant by two or more following figareei over one Bass note ? 

They signify that as many Chords are to be played as there 
eaefoUbmng figures ; the Boot of which is changed each time. 

■1 i 1- 

Chords. 

Derived 




Boots. 



Exer, — Write and play Exercise VlU. , 

Is it necessary that every sound which belongs to a Chord should appear 
in the upper parts? 

No ; the soxmd which is in the Bass is frequently omitted in 
the upper parts, and one of the other Intervals is doubled instead. 
This is to be particularly observed when the Third is in the Bass, 
(that is to say in the Chord of the Sixth) especially if it be a 
Major Third from the Boot : for example, the Chord of the Sixth 
npon E, should be written thus — 

Instead of 




zz 



zz 



i 



Z2: 



s 



6 



^ 



c 



jOL 



ZOL 



Is this role to be observed every time a Chord of the Sixth occurs ? 

Certainly not ; for when the derived Bass is a Minor Third 
from the Boot, it may be either doubled in the upper parts or not ; 
but if the derived Bass be a Major Third from the Boot, it should 
ahnost invariably be omitted. 
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Exer, — Write and play Exercise IX. 

What is the fall figuring of the Chord of the Sixth? 

g 

6 ; bnt the figure 6 is only nsed, nnless the other Intervals 

require Accidentals, as in Exercise X. 

Exer. — ^Write and play Exercise X.* 
What is meant by Contrary Motion? 

It signifies that the upper parts or Chords ascend when the 
Bass descends, or vice versa. 



"zs: 



H 



■^ 



-^ 



m 



22: 



Z2: 



22: 



What is meant by Similiar Motion ? 

Similar Motion implies that both Chords and Bass move in the 
same direction. 

What is meant by Oblique Motion? 

It signifi^es that the Chords move while the Bass remains 
stationary, or vice versa. 



* A Sequence (see Chap XI.) which is frequently to he met with, Tiz., a Chord 
of the 6th followed by a Common Chord, is introdaoed in Ex. 10. The best 
mode of accompanying it is to pnt the Octave of the root for the Melody when 
the Third is in the Bass, and the Third in the Melody when the root U the 
Bass; thns— 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



OF THE DISCORD OF THE SEVENTH. 

What is a Discord ? 

A Discord is a sound which does not form part of the Common 
Chord, such as a 9thy Tth, or 4th ; bnt the same term is also 
nsed to express a combination of sounds in which a discordant 
note is introduced. 

What is meant by the Preparation of a Discord ? 

A Discord is prepared, when the discordant note has appeared 
in the preceding Chord; an added Discord, of course, implies 
that the discordant note has not appeared in the preceding Chord. 

What is meant by the Resolution of a Discord ? 

Every discordant note has a regular progression assigned to it, 
which is termed its Besolution ; for example, a Ninth must de- 
scend to the Eighth, a Fourth must descend to the Third, &c. 

How is the Discord of the Seventh produced ? 

The Discord of the Seventh (as a Chord) consists of the same 
Sounds as the Common Chord with one addition thereto, viz., the 
Bass Note, its Third, Fifth, and Seventh* ; consequently it is 
composed otfoti/r Sounds, and may be taken in four positions. 



:S2 



=^ 



pg 



S-' 




* Observe, the Seyenih ia a whoU Totl« \mXq»^ ^^^ C^<^\v«^ xi^V:^. 
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8 
7 



As the full figuring of the Discord of the Seventh is ^ , is it necemBry 

8 

to use all these figures whenever this Chord is intended? 

No ; the 7 alone is sufficient, and the others are only nsed 
when required for the same reasons as the figures of the Common 
Chord. (See page 15.) 

What is meant hy a Dominant Seventh ? 

It signifies the Chord of the Fifth of the Scale, (which, it 
has been before remarked, is always a Major Chord,) with the 
Seventh added. 

Why is it called the Dominant Seventh ? 

Because it governs or decides the Tonic Harmony, from its 
combining those sounds which do not form part of any other 
Scale. Thus G, B, D, and F, cannot all be combined in any 
other Scale than that of C Major, or C Minor. The Major 
Chord of G with the Seventh, therefore, is the Dominant of C. 

It appears, then, that the Dominant Seventh governs equally the Tonic 
Major or Tonic Minor. 

Certainly ; but it must be observed, that in the Minor Mode, 
the Third of the Dominant is always raised by an Accidental, to 
form the Leading-note of the Scale. (See page 18.) 

Exer. — Give an Example in the Key of — 

Should the discordant note, viz., the Seventh, ascend or descend ? 

It must descend either a Semitone or a Tone. This is called 
the Besolution of the Seventh. For example, in the Chord of 
the Dominant G with the Seventh, F must be resolved (that is, 
descend), either into E or £t^. (See the white notes in right 
hand.) 
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Is there any rule for the progreBsion of either of the other sounda ? 

Yes ; the Major Third of the Dominant (being the Leading- 
note) mast ascend a Semitone. 




What Harmony most naturally follows the Dominant Seventh ? 

The Chord of the Tonic, either Major or Minor : thus G with 
the Dominant Seventh will be followed by the Chord of C ; 
A with the Dominaint Seventh will be followed by the Chord of 
D, &c. 

Ex9r, — ^Write and play Chords of Dominant Sevenths to every note of 
Exercise I., and let each be properly resolved into the Chord of the Tonic 
Major, and then Minor. Put the requisLte figures to the Bass notes, and 
avoid writing them all in the same position. For example — 




A dear understanding of this Exercise being absolutely necessary, the 
following recapitulation may not be superfluous. First write down the Bass 
note which is to have the Dominant Seventh — (See Exercise I.) — and then 
the Bass note which is to follow (viz., the Tonic, of which the preceding is the 
Dominant). — ^Write the Ohord of the Dominant Seventh in either of the four 
positions. — Besolve the Seventh (that is, make it descend) into the Major 
(or Minor) Third of the Tonic. — Besolve the Major Third of the Dominant 
(that is, make it ascend) into the Octave of the Tonic. — ^The Fifth of the 
Dominant may ascend or descend. — (See the hhck notes, which maybe either 
inserted or omitted) ; and the Octave of the Dominant is to remain, to form 
the Fifth of the Tonic. 
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Ais it appean that the Boot * either asoends a Fourth or deeoencb a Fifth 
after the Dominant Seventh, is it the same with those Discords of the SeYenth 
which have Minor Thirds ? 

Yes ; the natural progression of all Badical Bass Notes, which 
are accompanied with Seyenths^ is to ascend a Fourth or descend 
aFifih. 

Exer. — ^Write and play Ezerdse XI. 

All Discords of the Seventh are not always prepared, is theire any role to 
be observed respecting them when taken nnprepared? 

Yes; it is generally better to descend upon the Discordant 
note than to ascend to it. 




Is a Discord said to be prepared when any note of the same name has 
been heard in the preceding Chord? 

The Discord must always be the same sound which has been 
heard in the preceding Chord. (See the explanation of a similar 
principle affecting raised or lowered notes, at page 16.) 

If the Octave of the Root (the Baas)'*' be omitted in the Chord of the 
Dominant Seventh, will it occasion the omission of any sound in ttte 
following Chord? 

Yes ; the Fifth must be omitted in the Besolution, otherwise 
Seventh will ascend, or the Third will descend, either of which 
is contrary to rule. 




rs: 




artg=rg: 



3s: 



r^z: 



-fi»- 



:ts: 



:^si 



* The pnpU most distinguish carefully where the Root or Bass of a derived 
Chord is alluded to, apart from the Fundamental Boot or Bass to which it may, 
f aatae eBses, oe farther refened. (Bee Pag^ 6 on '' TVxoxotx^ '&%a«:^^ 
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Ib there any other case in which the Fifth is to be omitted? 

For the pnrpose of ayoiding consecutive Fifths it is some- 
times hecessftry to omit it when the Bass moves tqp or down one 
degree, as in the Second and Third Chords of Exercise XIII. 

Exer. — Write and play Exercise XIL 
May the Seventh be doubled? 

No discordant notes should be doubled; for, as they have a 
regular progression assigned to them, they would^ if doubled, make 
Octaves; thus — / n ^ 



^ 



Each F, being a Seventh, must descend to E. Consecutive octaves 
are thereby produced. 

What is meant by an Interrupted Resolution of the Discord of the 
Seventh ? 

It appears from the foregoing Examples that the natural 
progression of the Bass notes, which are accompanied with 
Sevenths, is to ascend a Fourth or descend a Fifth. This is 
termed the Natural Besolution of the Harmony ; but if the Bass 
ascends only a Tone, it is called an Interrupted Resolution. 




In this case the Dominant Seventh, instead of resolving into 
the Harmony of the Tonic, resolves into the relative Minor. 

When a Discord of the Seventh has not a natural Besolution, (that is 
to say, when the resolution is interrupted, as above or afterwards described) 
should every sound belonging to it appear in the Treble ? 
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No ; the Octave of the Bass or Boot must be omitted both in the 
discord of the Seventh and following Chords otherwise consecutive 
Octaves with the Bass will be made ; and it is to be farther 
observed that the Fifth instead of being at liberty either to ascend 
or descend, (as it may when the resolution is not interrupted,) 
mtist in this case descend, in order to avoid consecutive Fifths 
with the Bass. 

Exer. — ^W^rite and play Dominant Seyenths, in different positionB to 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G. Let the reBolutions be interrupted as above. 

Exer, — ^Write and play Exercise Xm. 

Is there any other way of interrupting the Eesolution of the Seventh ? 

Yes ; by making the Bass ascend only by a Diatonic Semi- 
tone ; thus : — 




Exer. — ^Write and play Dominant Sevenths in different positions to 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G. Interrupt the resolutions by making the Bass ascend 
a Diatonic Semitone, as above. 

Exer, — ^Write and play Exercise 'XIV. Point out all those Chords of the 
Seventh which have interrupted resolutions. 
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CHAPTER V. 



OF THE DERIVATIVES OF THE DISCORD OF THE' 

SEVENTH. 

How maaj Chords are derived from the Discord of the Seventh ? 

Three ; the % , the 4 , and « . These are produced m the 
same maimer as the o and I are produced from the Common 
Chord. (See pages 17 and 18.) 

How is the Chord of the ^ produced ? 

By taking the Third in the Bass, Instead of the Boot ; thus — 



6 
6 



^ 



III. 

The Boot of both these Chords is the dominant G with the 
Seventh. 

How is the Chord of the 4 produced ? 

s 

By taking the Fifth in the Bass, instead of the Boot ; thus — 




6 
6 



6 

4 
8 



m 



V. 



The Boot of each Chord is the dominant O with the Seventh. 
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How is the Ohord of the 4 produced? 

3 



By taking the Seventh in the Bass^ instead of t^e Boot; 
thus — 




t/ 




6 

6 



6 

4 
8 



6 

4 
S 



m 



VH. 

The Boot of each of these Chords is the dominant Q with the 
Seventh. 

When a Bass note bears the figures f , where is the Root to be found ? 

5 

A Bass note which bears the figures g is to be considered as the 
Third of another note ; consequently the Boot is a Third below, 
with a Seventh. 

In the speaking of the Chord of the Sixth it was remarked, that when the 
Third is used for the Bass it should not appear in the upper part : — ^ia this 
rule to be observed in the f ? 

Yes, when the Bass note is a Major Third from the Boot ; 
but when it is a Minor Third from the Boot^ it may or may not 
be doubled, as the performer chooses. 

Is there any exception to this rule ? 

Yes, when the Third is in the Bass in two following Chords it 
must, to avoid consecutive Fifths, appear also in the treble of 
one of them; unless the passage be accompanied only with 
two notes, as in the Sequence of Sixths in page 49. 

Exer, — ^Write and play Exercises XV.* and XVI. 
What is the full figuring of the Chord of the 4 ? 

3 

8 



6 



4 , but it is generally abbreviated 4 , or f . 

3 8 



8 



* For an explanation of the Chords of the Sabfltitnted, and Added Sixth 
introduced in these and following Exercises, see Chap. IX. 
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Is the figuring of this Chord ever abbreviated in any other manner? 

Yes ; if the Sixth be raised a Semitone by an Accidental Sharp 
or Natural, a single e, or j^e, is considered to express the whole 

figures 4, or 4. 

8 8 

^««r.— Write and play Exerdaes XVII. and XVm. 

Should every sound belonging to the Harmony appear in the Chord 
of the 4? 

8 

» 

No ; the Octave of the Boot should be omitted. For 
example — 




O with the Seventh is the Boot of D ; but no Q is found in 
the Chord.* 

It appears in the preceding Example that F, which is the Seventh of the 
Boot, is made to ascend instead of descending according to the general rule. 
Is this correct ? 

When the Bass ascends to the sound into which the Seventh 
ought to resolve, the Seventh is allowed to ascend by License ; 
tiierefore in the preceding Example, as the Bass after the 4 
ascends to E, the F is allowed to ascend to G. 

Exer, — ^Write again Exercises XVII. and XVIII., and attend to these 
rules. 

As the Leading-note of any Scale cannot be a Root, on account of its 
having an imperfect Fifth (See p. 10), what is to be considered the Root 
of the Second of the Scale when it is marked with a 6 ? In the Key of 0, 



* This rule is not invariable ; for when the Octave of the Boot hag appeand 
in the preceding Chord, it is sometimes retained. 
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for example, if D (which is the Second of the Scale) be marked with a 6, la 
the LeadiDg-note, B, the Root ? 



i 



tj 



s: 



\ ^— & 



zaL 



W 



:c: 



No ; for when a Bass note (supposed to be a Boot and bearing 
a Common Chord,) is found to have an Imperfect Fifth, the real 
Boot is a Major Third below the supposed Boot, {i.e. a fifth 
below the given Bass note,) bearing a Seventh : — Thns the Boot 
of D with a 6, according to the general rale, shonld be B with a 
Common Chord ; bat as B has an Imperfect Fifth, the Boot is 
G (the fifth below) with the Seventh. Conseqnentlv a 6 npon 
the Second of the Scale mast be considered as a 4, and the 

8 

Octave of the Boot, (viz., G) is omitted, according to rale. It 
is very important to remember this case. 

Ab a 6 on the Second of the scale in a Major Key, (see the above example) 
consists of the same sounds as the "substituted Sixth ^* on the Subdominant 
of the relative Minor (see page 45), how are they to be distinguished ? 

This will be determined by the Chord which follows. Thus if I> 
with a 6, be followed by a Chord of C, it is nataral to conclade 
that the root of the D is G with the Seventh ; bat if D with a 6 be 
followed by E with | or with \ |, it is evidently the ** sabstitated 
Sixth*' apon the Sabdominant, in the Key of A minor. This 
will be better anderstood a little farther on. (See Chapters VliL. 
and IX.) 

Exer, — Write and play Exercises XIX. and XX. 
How is the figuring of the Chord of the 4 abbreviated ? 

It is sometimes marked \ or with a single 2, and when the 
Foarth is raised a Semitone by an Accidental Sharp cut Nataral, 
a single 4, or ^4, is considered safficient to express the whole 

6 6 

fifinires 4i or o^. 
Exer, — ^Write and play Exercises XXI. and XXIL 
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What is meant bj paanng through the Serenth ? 

When the Hannony of the Dominant is followed by the 
Chord of the Tonic, the Seventh is frequently passed through 
in this way — 



^ r^ ^ • i I &e. 



3 



'z:Jr. 



Are two Fifths ever allowed to succeed each other ? 

An Imperfect may follow a Perfect Fifth in descending- 



$ 



.^. 
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Exer.^Wtite and play Exercise XXIII. 

Does a single 5, 1^5, or j}5 over a Bass note always imply the Com- 
mon Ohord? 

Not if the Fifth so implied be imperfect; for example, if there 
are no Flats or Sharps at the Signature, all the following marks 
imply imperfect Fifths — 

bs 6 6 6 



m. 



is: 



3m: 



&C. 



consequently they cannot be considered as Boots, and therefore 
do not carry Common Chords. 

Where, then, is the Root to be found ? 

The Boot is to be found in the manner described in page 80 ; 
therefore the above marks are to be considered as abbreviations 
of the figures J. 

&«rw— Write and play Exercise XXIV. 
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Must the Leading-note (vii., the Major Third of the Dominant) always 
ascend? 

Its Batnral progression is to ascend ; bat when the Seventh 
is taken in two following Chords, the Leading-note of the first is 
allowed to descend a Chromatic Semitone^ and forms the Seventh 
of the other ; thus — 



-^ ^ 



-^9i 



SP 




bi 



^ 



zz 



If the Leading-note is in the Bass, as in the Chord of the ^, is it in that 
ease aUowed to descend ? 

Yes ; according to the same role ; for exampla — 




6 



In what case may the Seventh be doubled ? 

It is sometimes doubled in the Chord of the 4, in preference 
to taking the Octave of the Boot (the dominant) : in this case 
the lowest of the two is made to ascend^ in order to avoid the 
Octaves. 

— ^ 



i 



s: 



B. 



4 
8 



£eer.— Write and play Exercise XXY* 
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CHAPTER VI. 



OP DISCORDS BY SUSPENSION. 

A discord by Suspension signifies -that one (or more) of the sounds 
belonging to the preceding Harmon j is retained, instead of taking at once 
the Harmony belonging to the new Boot or Bass; by which means the 
Harmony of the new Root is for a time suspended ; -thus, in following 
examples, the Eighth is suspended by retaining the Kinth; the Third is 
suspended by retaining the Fourth. 




These Chords are to be considered, except the notes suspended, as Common 
Chords, for the Ninth is only used instead of the Eighth, and the Chord Ib in 
all other respects to be treated in the same way as if it were not used. The 
same is to be observed when the Fouith is used instead of the Third. 

May the Ninth and Eighth appear in a Chord at the same time ? ' 

No ; therefore if there is any sound in the preceding Chord 
which OBght to go to the Eighth, the Ninth cannot properly .be 
played ; for instance^ in the example (page 34) marked *' Pre- 
pared by the Fifth/' the B in the Chord of G being the Major 
Third, should i^scend to C, conseq^uently the Ninth ought not to 
be used. 

May the Discords of the Ninth and the Fourth be used without pre- 
paration? 

Generally speaking they should be prepared ; although in- 
stances may be met with when they are not so. 
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Must they be reeoived ? 

Yes ; both Ninth and Fourth must be resolved^ by descending 
either a Semitone or a Tone. 

Ib it necessary tbat the resolution of a Discord should take place in the 
next Chord? 

No ; the resolution is frequently suspended for a time^ as in 
the case of the F's in example^ thus — 




-<s- 



6 

5 



8 



g 



m 



:c^: 



but any note which has been heard as a Discord must ultimately 
go to the note which it suspends. 

jE'xer.— Write and play Exercises XXVI. and XXVIL 

Is there any rule ior the preparation of the Discords of the Fourth and 
the Ninth ? 

The Fourth may be prepared by any Interval except the Second ; 
but the Ninth must never be prepared by the Eighth, on account 
of its making hidden Octaves^ as may be seen in the following 
example : — 
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Prepared by the Srd. Prepared by the 5th. Prepared by the 8th. 

^xer.— Write and play Exercises n., m., IV., V., and VI. ; and insert 
Fourths or Ninths wherever they can be admitted, taking care to prepare and 
resolve them properly. 
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Are the Ninth and Fourth ever used at one and the same time, instead 
of the Eighth and Third ? 

Yes ; for example — 




^xer.— -Write and play Exercise XXVIIL 

Exer, — Write and play Exercises XY. and XYL, and insert the Discord 
of the 2, wherever it can be admitted. 

Are the Discords of the Ninth and the Fourth ever used with the Discord 
of the Seventh ? 

Yes ; the J occurs frequently, but the J is not often used when 

th(B Boot is played in the Bass, though it is frequently taken 
upon one of the derivatives, or inversions. 

Is the Ninth always a Tone above the Octave? 

No, it is sometimes a Semitone ; in which case it is called 
a flat Ninth. It is to be remarked, that the ^ resolves into the 

Harmony of the Tonic Major, and the ^ resolves (generally, but 

not always,} into the Harmony of the Tonic Minor. 



i 
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9 
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What is the natural progression of the Boot after the J ? 

It is the same as after a Dominant Seventh, viz., it either 
ascends a Fourth, or descends a Fifth ; for ^ is only a suspension 
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of |, consequently it makes no difference in the progression of 
the Root. (See page 88, second paragraph.) 




Exer, — ^Write and play Ezercues XXIX. and XXX. 
What is the Chord of the |? 

It is an Inversion of the |; for the | suspends the Gommon 
Chord, by taking the Fourth instead of the Third in the Treble, 
and the I suspends the Chord of the Sixth (which, it must be 
remembered, is produced by taking the Third in the Bass) by 
taking the Fourth instead of the Third in the Bass; for 
examph 




When a Baas note 18 marked ^t is it a root ? 

No; it is the Fourtii of another note; and it must be 
remembered that the Fourth beiug used instead of the Third 
in the Bass, the Third must not appear in the upper part. 

Exer.-^ Write and play ExerciseB XXXI. and XXXIL 



ObaP. VII.] THB OUOBD OF THE DIMINISHS»>' SSYfi^SH* 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



OF THE CHORD OF THE DIMINISHED SEVENTH. 

How is the Chord of the Diminished Seventh produced ? 

It may be prodaeed hj taking aay Chord! of tha Dominant 
Seventhy and raising the Bass a Chronmtio Seiuitoiie ; thus- — 




7 



7 

Ufa: 



How does it happen that the same sounds are used to aecomgany G with 
the Seventh, and G Sharp with the Seventh ? 

It must be remembered that no Accidentals arei to used, 
nnless they are expressed by the figmres; consequently the 
Third, Fifth, and Seventh to G, or G Sharp, will be B, D, 
and F, there being no Flats or Sharps at the Signature. If 
the Harmony of the D(minant Seventh were reqoiired to the 
G Sharp, it would be necessary to mark it thus-^ 




As the Chord of the Diminished Sevenlii has an imperfect Fifth — (see tiie 
example*) — is i^e Boot to he found in the manner described in pages 
29 and SO? 

Yes, excepting that the supposed Boot in that c&ae qj^^^^^x^ 
to bear a Common Chords but Ylotov^ «a \m'^^^^^^^S^^ ^^'^ 
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real Boot is a Major Third lower, with the Seventh ; whereas in 
the present instance the supposed Root itself bears a Seventh ; 
therefore the real Boot is a Major Third lower, with the J. 

Eepeat both rules. 

(a) When that which is supposed to be the Boot bearing a 
Common Chord, is found to have an Imperfect Fifth, the real 
Boot is a Major Third below, and bears a Seventh. 

(b) When that which is supposed to be the Boot, bearing a 
Seventh, is found to have an Imperfect Fifth, the real Boot is 
a Major Third below, and bears a ^. 

Ezer,—Wnte and play Exercises XXXUI., XXXIV., and XXXV.* 
How many Chords are derived from the DiminiBhed Seventh ? 

Three; viz., the J ^i and 4 ; for example — 

8 ^ 



i 




m 



7 

■9^ 



9 

5 
J2. 



6 

4 

8 




4 



:SL 



The figures to all ihese Chords denote them to bd derived 
from G Sharp with the Seventh; but for the reason before 

9 

given, the real Boot is E, with the 7 • 

Are the same rules to be observed with these Chords as with the Derivatives 
of the Dominant Seventh? 

Yes ; therefore, to repeat the general rule, — when the Major 
Third of the real Root is in the Bass, it must not appear in 
the treble, neither must the Discordant notes (viz., the Seventh 
or Ninth of the real Boot) be doubled. 

^xer.— Write and play Exercises XXXVL and XXXVH. 



* The melody of " God save the Queen " may be played to this Exercise. 



Chap. Yin.] ohobd or ihb bxtbemb sbabp sixth. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



OF THE CHORD OF THE EXTREME SHARP 

SIXTH. 

How is the Chord of the Extreme Sharp Sixth prodaced ? 

It may be produced \>j taking the Chord of the < or fa6 

6 * 

yiz. 4 — and lowering the Bass a Chromatic Semitone. 



i 
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^^- 



¥r 

The Bass in this Chord must be considered as lowered by 
license, and the Chord must be treated in all respects, and 
the Root found, as if the Bass were not lowered. In the fore* 
going example, the Boot of E is clearly A with Z ; the Boot 

of the E Flat must also be considered the same, the E being 
lowered by license. 

What is the natural Resolution of this Chord ? 

' Its Besolation is the same as the -6, viz., the Root ascends 
a Fourth ; therefore the E Flat, in the foregoing example, will 
resolve into the Chord of D Major, and the D Flat will resolve 
into the Chord of G Major. (See the next Example.) 

Jb there any rule for the progression of a Bass note, which bears the Chord 
of the Extreme Sharp Sixth ? 
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Yes ; it must descend a Diatonic Semitone in accordance with 
the reply to the last question ; and its most usual resolution is 
into a Major Chord ; thus — 




How is the performer to decide whether the Chord of the Sharp Sixth, or 
the Chord of the-Extreme Sharp Sixth, is intended ? 

The Signature will determine \i» as will be seen from the 
following example — 




*z 
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The plain 6 in the latter case implies the Chord of the 
Extreme Sharp Sixth, the C being Sharp from the Signature. 

JScer.— Write and play Exercises XXXVni. and XXXIX. 

May the Ninth of the Boot be taken with the Chord (^' the Extreme Sharp 
Sixth? (3ee the trAtte notes.) 




No ; because B Flat, being the Ninth of the Boot, descends 
to A; and thus makes Perfect* Fifths with the Bass, which also 
must descend. 
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Ib there no case in which the Ninth of the Boot can be taken with the 
Chord of the Extreme Sharp Sixth ? 

It is sometimes done when an intermediate Chord is inserted 
between the Extreme Sharp Sixth and its Resolution ; thus — 



W 



^ ^=^ 



.? 



^^ 



w 



«. 



6 
I 



The ^l , which is here*taken upon the D, must be considered as 
a suspension of the Chord of D^ for the Soot after the E Flat 
must be D.* 

£!cer.— Writeand plaj Exercises XL. and XLI. 



* This ifl one of many exoeptions which might be given to the general ralefl, 
bnt the Author has avoided than. as mnoh as possible in the present little 
Yolnme ; oonoeiving that the gromidwork of Harmony should be first thoronghly 
understood, before the varieties of whiob it is soBceptifole aye attempted to be 
acquired. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



OF CADENCES. 

How 18 a common Cadence or Clooe to be made ? 

A Cadence, in its most simple form, consists of the Har- 
monies of the Sabdominanty Dominant, (yiz., the Attendant 
Harmoliies), and Tonic ; thus — 




Bnt as the progression from the Chord of the Subdominant 
to the Dominant is harsh, the Tonic Harmony is frequently 
inserted upon the Dominant Bass, previous to its own Chord; 
thus — 



tj 
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and the Seventh is generally added to the Harmony of the 
Dominant^ as above. 
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£^«r.— Make Cadences, with the Chords in different positions, in G, D, 
E Flat, F Sharp, &c. Make some with, and some without inserting the ^ 
upon the Dominant, 

Is there any other way of rarying the Cadence and avoiding the harshness 
in the progression from the Suhdominant to the Dominant? 

Yes, by means of what is called the Substituted Sixth. 
What is meant hy the Substituted Sixth? 

Tbe Chord of the Substituted Sixth is produced by making 
the Subdominant bear the Chord of the Sixth, instead of its 
Cojnmon Chord. 




Exer, — ^Make Cadences, with the Substituted Sixth on the Subdominant, 
in A, E, B Flat, D Flat, &c. Let the Dominant in some cases bear the 
Chords of the J £, in others the J 2, the s s, or the J J 7. 

48 48 48 448 

The Sixth is sometimes added to the Chord of the Sub- 
dominant instead of being substituted for the Fifth ; thus — 



i 



s: 



6 
6 



^ 
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i 



How is the Chord of the Substituted Sixth to be distinguished from the 
first deriyative of the Minor Common Chord, and in what manner should the 
Root be marked ? 

A Bass note marked with a 6, must be considered as part 
of a Cadence when it is followed by a Bass note a whole 
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tone above it ; which, either immediately or ultimately bears 
its Major Chord with or without the Seventh : for instance, 
when F marked 6 is followed by G, with its Major Chord, or 
with the Suspensions 1 1 or ^ ^,. the F must be considered as a 
Boot, and marked with a 6. This' observaticm applies also tor 
the added Sixth (J) and it must be further remarked, that 
although F with I be set down as the Root, the Chord must 

be treated in the same manner as if it were the first derivative 
or inversion of D' vnih. the Seventh ; thai is, the C should^ if 
possible, be prepared, and must be resolved by descending. 

Ib there any other method of varying the Cadence ? 

Yes ; the Subdbminant is sometimea raised, a Ghronxaftic 
Semitone> and the Chord of the Diminished- Sdvvoith- tafcon 
upon it ; thus — 






fr7 



m=w 
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But this, and others which are to be met with, may be 
considered as variations upon the Common or Authentic 
Cadence, the basis of which ia the Subdoj^itiaiit, Dominant, 
and Tonic. 

j^xer.— Make Oadenees with the ^ on tiie SubdOTuiia^t, ako with the 
Diminished Seventh on the raised Subdbminant, as above described, in 
B, A Flat, E Flat, &c. 

What ]fl meant by aa Authentic Cadence ? 

When the Tonic Harmony is preceded by the Harmony of 
the Dominant, it is termed an Authentic Cadence ; the fore- 
going, are all Authentic Cadences. 
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What is meant by a Plagal Cadence? 

A Plftgal Cadence signifies that the fixral Toiidc Harmony is 
preceded by the Harmony of tiie fiubdominant. 




Ever. — Give an example in the Key of — 
How is a Cadence to be made in a Minor K^y ? 

In the same maimer as in a Major Key, tiz., by tke Hannonies 
of 4ihe Subdominant, Dominant, and Tonic ; obsenrin^ Ikat ihe 
Gbords of the Sabdomiaiant and Ionic only are Minor, and 
that the Chord of the Dominant must be made Major by an 
Accidental. 

1 



5=ff 
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The Seventh may lOr may not be fAiei to the Chord of the 
Dominant, as above. 

Exer, — ^Make a Cadence in the Minor Key of — (Select yarioos keys.) 
Is the Substituted Sixth ever used in making a Cadence in a Minor Key ? 
Yes ; for example — 



£ 
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What 18 meant by a half OadeDce ? 

A half Cadence is made by ending a passage upon the harmony 
of the Dominant^ preceded by the Harmony of the Tonic. 




Exer, — ^Make a half Cadence in the Key of — (Select seyeral keys.) 
How is a Cadence to be *^ interrupted ? *' 

It may be done in the same way that the Besolution of the 
Dominant Seventh is intermpted, viz., by making the Bass 
ascend a Semitone or lone^ instead of going to the Tonic; 
thus — 






d: 
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There are, however, many ways of vaiying, as well as inter- 
mpting the Cadence ; these may be seen in the Exercises. 



Chap. X.] the chord of the sbyemth, etc. 
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OF THE CHORD OF THE SEVENTH, FOURTH, 

AND SECOND, Em 



How 18 the Ohord of the 4 produced ? 



It is produced by taking the Chord of the Dominant Seventh 
upon the Tonio Bass. For example, the Chord of O with the 
Seventh upon C in the Bass, or D with the Seventh upon Q in 
the Bass; thus — 
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What 18 the BeBolution of this Chord? 

It resolves into the Harmony of the Tonio. (See the above 
Examples.) 

7 

Exer. — ^Write or play the Chord of the 4 and its Resolution, upon D, &c., 
&c., taking care to put the proper Accidentals to the Notes and Figures. 

Exer, — Write and play Exercises XLIL and XLHL 

7 
How hi the Ohord of the J produced? 

8 

It is produced in the same manner as the preceding Chord, and 
differBtrom it only by taking the Flat N*mt>i\xve\»^^\<5k\*v^^O^\A>»^ 
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of the Boot ; for example, G with ^ upon C in the Bass ; or D 
with the 7 upon G in the Bass. 




What is the Resolution of this Chord ? 

It resolves into the Harmony of the Tonic. (See the above 
Examples.) 

7 

Exer. — ^Write or plaj the Chord of the \ and its Resolution, to D, ftc.,^.; 

8 

taking care to put the requiate Accidentals to the Notes and Figaros. 
Exer, — ^Write and play Exercise XLIV. 
What is meant by a Pedal Bass? 

When one Bass note is held or repeated to several Chords, it 
is called a Pedal Bass ; for example 




All the Discords, it is to be observed, must be resolved in the 
same manner as if their respective Boots were played instead of 
the Pedal Bass. 

Exer, — ^Write and play Exercise XEV. 

What is meant by a Ground Bass? 

It signifies a repetition of several Bass notes, to irhieh a 
different accompaniii^fi^t is added eaoh time. (See Exencise 
XLVI.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 



OF SEQUENCES, Etc. 

What is a Sequence? 

A Sequence signifies a succession of one or two Chords of the 
same species, taken upon a regular progression of the Bass ; most 
Sequences, it may be observed, consist of a Bass accompanied 
with two notes only in the Treble, 

Study the following example of a Sequence of Sixths. 
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By suspending the upper notes, a Sequence of Sevenths and 
Sixths may be produced ; thus — 




This Example may be considered as a variation of the former, 
made by suspending the upper notes ; but it is more regular in a 
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Sequence of Serenths and SixthSy to 



the 



Chords of fhe ^, consequently the Boots of the fofegoing Example 




This win also senre as a specimen of a Sequence of Sevenths. 

It has been remarked in page 80 (also see page 38) that a 
Bass note, which has an imperfect flftii cannot be a Boot ; this 
rule, howerery is subject to some exceptionS| for in Sequences, 
especially idien confined to one scale, both the Imperfect 
Common Chord (which consists of the note itself. Minor Third, 
and Imperfect Fifth) and its dffliyatiYes are admitted and tresUd 
as ordinary Major and Minor Chords. (See the Example in 
page 49.) 

Only two Discords of the Seyenth haye yet been described, bat 
there are two others, viz., that with a McQor SeyenUi and that 
with an Imperfect Fifth. The following Sequence indndes the 
Disc<»d of the Seventh, upon eveiy note of the scale : 



and it may be observed that the Dominant (G) is the mdy note 
which has a Mitjor Third, Perfect Fifth, and ii&ior Seven th* 

Those on the Second (D), Third (E), and Sixfii (A), have each 
a Minor Third, Perfect Fifth, and Minor Seventh. 

Those on the Tonic (G) and Subdominant (F) have each a 
Major Third, Perfect Fifth, 9sA Major Seventh ; and the chord 
on the leading note (B) has a Minor Third, Imperfect Fifth, and 
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Jlinor Sisyeiith. These latter tsombinations and their dmvatives 
are seldom used, excepting in Sequences^ They are subject to 
4h6 same roles as the Dominant Seyenth. 

Is a Seqwtooe of Sixliis ever naod in, atoendiiig ? 

Yes ; for example— 

4-, 1 
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This may t)e yaried into a Sequence of Fifths and Sixths by 
suspending the upper notes ; thus — 




£'2^..Write and play Ezerddes XLYIL, XLVIII., and XUX. 

Whtfn C^rdsare written to Baasnotes which are not figured, how is it to 
be ascertained what Chords they are, and what are their Roots ? 

Beckon at what Interyals the written notes are from the Bass, 
taking no notice of those Sounds which are doubled ; this will 
giye the full figuring, from ^hieh the Bfoot may be found in the 
usual manner. The-essential figures otdy must be written, for 
the reasons already giyen. (See page 10.) 

What iB the proper figuring and Root M the foUowing Chord? 



i 
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It must be reckoned in this manner : — F is the Seyenth, B the 
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7 

Third, D the Imperfect Fifth — ^the fall figuring then is I 
seqnently a 7 is the only fignre necessaiy to be written. 
Root at first may be supposed to be G Sharp with the Seyent 

9 

for the reason giyen in pages 87 and 88, it is £ with the 7. 
What 18 the proper figaring and Root of— ? 




E Sharp is the t, B the Third, D the Imperfect Fifth ; the fall 
figaringis s ; the essential figares y, the Boot, C Shaip with the 7. 

What 18 the proper figaring and Boot of— ? 




za: 



^ 



F is the Sixth, B the Second, D the Fourth ; the fall figaring 
is 4 ; the essential figares a ; the Boot, G with the 7* 



What 18 the fall figaring and Boot of— ? 




F is the Sixth, C Flat the Flat Third, D the Fourth ; the full 
figuring is 4 ; the essential figures ^ ; the Boot, B Flat with the ^. 

Exer, — ^Add the requisite figores, and name the Boots of the Choidi 
of Exercise L. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



OP MODULATION, Etc. 

Wliat IS meaoi bj Modnlatum? 

Modulation implies a change of Scale, by the introdaction of 
Boots which do not bebng to the original one. 

l¥hat 18 meant hj a Tniintion ? 

A Transition also signifies a change of Scale* 

What, then, k tlie difference between a Modulation and a Tranntion? 

A Modulation from one Key to another is made by using those 
Chords which are common to both, or those which are nearest to 
them, by which the ear is gradually prepared for the new Key ; 
but a Transition ia made by going suddenly from one Key to 
another ; for example, from C to A Flat. 




ynitA are the most usual Modolationa ? 

The most usual are, from the Tonic to the Dominant, Sub< 
dominant, or Belatiye Minor. 
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How 18 it to be ascertained when a Modulation is made from one Kej to 
another? 

The most decisiye proof is fhe Chord of the Dominant 
Seventh (or any of its Derivatiyes) ; this one Chord determines 
the Tonic from its combining (as before remarked, see page 22,) 
all the Sounds, which prove that it is not in either of the Keys 
which are related to that which is taken as its Tonic; for 
example, the Dominant Seventh upon G, proves that the Tonic 
can be no other than C (either Major or Minor), for the 
following reasons — 




•^^ 



■V 
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The F Natural proves it is not in G, (the Doi^uiaot); 

The B Natural proves it is not in F^ (the SuMominaniV 

The G Natural proves it is not in A Minor^ (the Belative 
Minor). 

Is there any other way of knowing what Key is modulated into? 

Yes ; the Choirds of the Subdooilnant and Dominant tambine 
the Sounds before mentioned, and thufl deteormiae (he Tcoiic 




Is not the Chord of the Tonic itself a^ certain inffitaftion of a Key? 

Not alone ; for example, the Chord of C is common to the 
Keys of C, G, and F ; therefore, unless it is accompanied with 
some other Chorda^ it is by no means certain that the piece 
is in the Key of C. 
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Id what manner is a Modulation to be made from the Tonic to the 
.Dominant ? 

(a) By raising the fourth of the Scale a Chromatic Semitone ; 
therefore a Modulation from the Key of G to the Key of G, is 
made by introducing F Sharp, (b) The return from the Domi- 
nant to the Tonic must be made by lowering the Seventh of the 
New Scale a Chromatic Semitone ; consequently the return from 
G* ta G must be made by introducing F Natural. 

Examples in the three positions are here given. They are only to be 
taken as showing the direct modulation; but in actual composition the 
progression is usually made more extended and leB9 abrupt, e.g., by intro- 
ducing other intermediate Chords.* 

(a) Key of C to G. 




(p) Key of 6 back to 0; 



^ ^rg iii^ ^= 





z:^: 



^ 



i 
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Exer, — Modulate from the Key of — to its Dominant, and back again. 
How is a Modulation to be made from the Tonic to the Subdominant? 

Exactly the reverse of the former ; that is to say, (c) in order to 
modulate from the Tonic to the Subdominant, the Seventh must 
be lowered a Chromatic Semitone ; ((2) and to return, the Fourth ot 
the Subdominant must be raised again ; therefore a Modulatioi^ 
from the Key of C to the Key of F must be made by intro- 



* Thesa ware not in the. original edition. — ^EId. 
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ducing B Flat ; and the return from F to C, by introducing 

B Natural, 

(c) Key of C to F. 
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(d) Key of F to C. 
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Exer. — Modulate from the Key of — to its Subdominant, and back again. 
How 18 a Modulation to be made from the Tonic to its relative Minor ? 

(e) By raising the Fifth of the Scale a Chromatic Semitone ; 
therefore a Modulation from the Key of C to the Key of 
A Minor is made by introducing Q Sharp ; (f) and the return 
must be made by introducing G Natural. 

(e) Key of Major to A Minor. 







(/) Key of A Minor to Maj<»r. 
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Eur. — ^Blodnlate from the Key of — to its relatiye Minor, and back 
again. 

How are other ModolatioDB to be made ? 

The methods of modulating from one Key to another are so 
TarionSy that it is impossible to gi?e any general role. A few 
only are here giyen. 



The Author thinks it necessary to remark, that the sabseqaent Examples 
and observations upon Modulation are not inserted as models for imitation ; 
bat are introduced for no other purpose than to give the Student a habit 
of thinking upon the subject. 



(1) A Modulation may be made from any Major Chord to its 
relative Minor, by taking the Chord of the ^ upon the Semitone 
below; thus — 




By this means, therefore, Modulations may be made from the 
Tonic, either to its relative Minor, or the relative Minors of its 
Dominant, or Subdominant. 

(2) A Modulation from any Major Chord to its Dominant 
may be made by taking the Chord of the 4i (viz., the ^) npoA 
the same Bass note. 




(8) From any Minor Chord a Cadence may be easily made either 
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in its own Key ; into its Felative Miy or ; of into the Dominant 
of its relative Major ; thus : — 





fH^^"^ 



(4) Any Major Chord governs equally the Tonic Major or the 
Tonic Minor ; for example, the Chord of C governs F Major 
or F Minor. 

(5) Some Modulations are mi^de by changing fk^ Tonic Major 
to the Tonic Min(M* — 




or vice v0P8a* 



(6) By changing a Dominant Seventh into a Diminished 
Seventh, a Modulation may be made into the relative Minor. 




(7) By an inteixupted Resolution of the Dominant Seven^ a 
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Modiilation may be madfi into the Minor Sixth of the Scale ; 
thns G with the SeveBth is the Dominaat of C,, bat by tiie inier- 
nqpted Besolatian it goes into A Flat. 




(8) The Chord of the Extreme. Sharp Sixth resolves into the 
Major Chord of the Semitone below ; in the Key of C, therefore, 
the ^ upon the Tonic will resolve into B MaJQr; upon the 
Dominant, into F Sharp Major ; and xxfon the Sabdominant, 
into £! Major* 
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Exercise L. is inserted to show in what manner a Modidation 
may be made from the Key of C to every note of the Chromatic 
Scale, Major and Minor : — ^Each piece should be written or 
played several times, and the Student shotdd add a different ter- 
mination each time, m the following manner : — 

To those which are from G to a Major Key : — first, make a 
Cadence in the Key desired ; secondly, make a Cadence in the 
i^elative Minor ; thirdly, in the I^omiiwit of the Key desired ; 
fourthly, in the Subdominant of the Key desired. 
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To those which are marked from G to a Minor Key : — ^first, 
make a Cadence in the Key desired; secondly, in the relatiye 
Major ; thirdly, in the Dominant of the relatiye Major, 

The Cadences should be varied, and occasionally intermpted ; 
the Student should also be required to modulate from C to any 
other Key, in another and less sudden manner than that set down. 
When this is done with a tolerable degree of bcility, exercises 
may be given in the following manner — 

Exer. — ^Modulate from the Key of — (Major or Minor), to the Key of — 
(Major or Minor), and back again. 



What 11 meant by writing in Parts ? 

It signifies writing for several Voices or Instruments. Each- 
part is generally written on a separate staff. 

What is Counterpoint? 

Counterpoint is the art of arranging the sounds belonging to 
the Harmony, so that each has its proper progression. 

What 18 simple Counterpoint? 

Simple Counterpoint implies that the notes in each part are of 
equal duration. 

What is Figurative Counterpoint? 

Figurative Counterpoint implies that the parts consist of 
notes differing from each other in value. 

What are Passing Notes ? 

Passing Notes are those which pass between or move from 
one Harmony to another, without forming a component part 
of either. 

What is meant by Music in Score ? 

It signifies a piece composed for several Voices or Instruments 
for both)^ written on several staves one over another, according to 
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fhe number of parts, so that the whole which is intended to be 
performed by the several Voices or Instrmnents may be seen at 
one view. 

What 18 meant by playing from Score ? 

Playing from Score signifies playing Music written as above 
deseribedy and giving as nearly as possible the general effect of 
the whole composition upon one Instrument* 

What is meant by Tasto Solo, or T. S. ? 

It signifies that the passage which is so marked is to be played 
exactly as it is written; that is to say, no Chords are to be 
added* 

How is a passage to be playM which is marked Ukis? 

It literally means that all the parts are in Unison, and no 
Chords are to be played; but as Unisons cannot be produced 
upon one Instrument, the passages so marked are generally per- 
formed in Octaves when played on the Piano or Organ, &c. 



In the foregoing pages it has been the Author's endeavour to unite the 
utmost brevity with the Fupil^s instruction. Should he be found to have 
erred in this respect, he will still flatter himself that they who hare made 
themselves well acquainted with his Work will find no difficulty is under- 
standing other Works, which from their extent admit of much greater 
detsfl. 



EXERCISES. 



Thbse Exercises are intended to be copied upon a music slate, or 
upon music paper, leaving one Staff for the Chords. (See Ezer. I.) 

When the errors have been pointed out and corrected, the Pupil 
should play the Exercise as it is written ; after which it sfaoiild be 
rubbed out and written again, perhaps several times. Lastly, the 
Pupil should play Chords from the Bass onlyt until a tolerable 
degree of accuracy is acquired. 

The Author recommends thid plftli id be puMied ifrifii eiaeb 
Exercise before proceeding to the next; and he is desirotts i% 
enforce the necessity of adhering strictly and progressively to the 
directions given throughout the work, without passing over even 
what may be deemed a superfluous repetition ; for repetition alone 
can give facility : and it should be constantly botoe in tfiiiid, Uiflit 
no useful proficiency in the study of Thorough Basil hiEts been 
attained tmtil the Pupil's correctness and tefadiness in ^$ritiing 
Chords is accompanied by equal correctness and readiness in 
;)jaytit^ them from a figured Bass alone. 
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* Double Bars are placed between the Bass Notes, to show that the Ohords 
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THE DERIVATIVES OF THE COMMON CHORD. 

The following Exercises are to be copied on the middle one of 
three Staves ; the upper Staff for the Chords, the next for the 
derived Bass, (that is, the Bass which is to be played,) and the 
lowest for the Fundamental Bass, which is to show irom whence 
the Chords are derived (the last named is not to be played). 



See page 16. 
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